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THE PLAGE OF URARTU 
IN FIRST-MILLENNIUM B.c. TRADE 

By MAURITS VAN LOON 


Although there has been much speculation about Urartian trade and the influence 
it might have had on countries to the West,^ I hope to show there is no evidence for 
such exports. On the contrary, Urartu seems to have been the receiver of some goods 
made in the South-West (either through trade or through plunder or imposition of 
tribute) and the producer of other goods which found their way to the North-cast. 
The points of this paper have been made before,^ but in the face of new contentions 
to the contrary, 3 it may be useful to restate them. Among small objects from north 
Syria commonly found in Urartu one might mention faience scaraboids with the 
emblem of the moon god of Harran.^ 

The hypothesis that Urartian goods were widely traded to Greece and Italy 
through Syrian ports or overland via Phrygia * is mainly based on the appearance, 
at a number of Greek and Italian sites, of copper or bronze basins with sets of four 
carrying-rings fixed by means of attachments in the shape of sirens ”, i.e. male or 
female * busts rising out of a circle with bird’s wings and tail. The most common 
obviously non-Greek and non-Italian type of female siren is characterized by a squat 
neckless head with thick short curls, huge eyes and nose, puckered mouth and 
receding chin. It was named the “ Van group ” by Kunze,’ as by the time of his 
writing 5 sirens of this type (belonging to at least 3 sets) were said to have been found 
at Toprakkale near Van (Plate III A), i at Ali§ar on the Araxes and only 14 
elsewhere. By 1966 the number found outside of Urartu had grown to 2 sets in 
Phrygia, 38 sirens belonging to 33 sets in Greece and 3 sets in Italy.® Since then 
I more basin, with male sirens, has been found at Salamis on Cyprus.® One siren 


^ Carl F. Lehmann-Haupt, “ Materialien zur 
altcrcn Gcschichtc Armcniens** {Abhandlmgen der 
{koniglkhm) Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Gottingeriy 
phiiologisch-historische Klasse, neue Folge 9 (1907), 
no. 3), 65-124; Carl F. Lehmann-Haupt, Armenien 
eirut und jetzt II/2 (Berlin, 1931), 488 ff.; Ernst 
Herzfeld, ui Janus I (Vienna, 1921), 150 ff.; Sidney 
Smith in Antiquaries' Journal 22 (1942), 93-94, 
103-104; R. D. Barnett, in12 (1950), 39; K. R. 
Maxwcll-Hyslop, in Iraq 18 (1956), 150-167; 

M. Pallottino, in Archeologia Classica 7 (1955), 
109-123; 9 (1959), 8S-96; M. Pallottino, in East 
and West ^ (i958)» 29 ff.; J. M. Birmingham, in 
Anatolian Studies 11 (1961), 185-195 ; E. Akurgal, Die 
Kunst Anatoliens (Berlin, 1961), 35-51 ; B. B. 
Piotrovskii, Jskusstvo Urartu (Leningrad, 1962), 61-63. 

* See my Urartian Art (Istanbul, 1966), preface and 
pp. 108-110, 174-178. 

*R. Labat, in Fischer Weltgeschichte 4: Die 


Altorientalische Reiche III (Frankfurt am Main, 1967), 
23-24; • E. Akurgal, Urartdische und altiranische 
Kunstzentren (Ankara, 1968), esp. 37-38, 47-48; 
G. Azarpay, Urartian Art and Artifacts (Berkeley, 
54 ^ 55 ) ttic sirens from Toprakkale 

Urartian and assumes strong Urartian influence in 
northern Syria. 

* B. B. Piotrovsky, Urartu (Geneva, 1969), PI. 45. 

* Smith, op. cit (note i). Birmingham, op. cit. 
(note i). 

* Akurgal, op. cit. (note 3), 21-22, and Herrmann 
(see note 8), 33, argue that the beardless as well 
as the bearded sirens are to be thought of as male. 

’ E. Kunze, Kretische Bronzereliefs (Stuttgart, 1931), 
273 - 

* H. V. Herrmann, Die Kessel der orientalisierenden 
Zeit (Berlin, 1966), 28-29, 5 ^ 59 * 

* V. Karageorghis, Salamis in Cyprus (London, 
1969), Pis. I, 40 and Fig. 27. 
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from Toprakkale is of a different type, characterized by dainty features.The 
smiling mouth is set deeply between the rounded cheeks. The pointed chin is sharply 
undercut. These are features of the native Urartian style, as one can see on the bronze 
goddess from Darabey.^^ 

A comparison of the stylistic features of the “ Van type ” with stone sculpture, 
ivory carving and bronze casting from the Syro-Anatolian border area have led 
Kunze,^^ Amandry,^^ Herrmann and Orthmann to recognize this type as being 
of Syro-Anatolian origin. As conceded and admirably illustrated by Akurgal,^® it is 
Syrian ivory furniture elements found elsewhere and, more importantly, Assyrianizing 
neo-Hittite reliefs found in situ at Sak^agozii which offer the closest parallels not only 
for the beardless busts (Plate III but also for the bearded buststhat occur alone 
or together with the beardless ones on basins from Gordion, Olympia and Vetulonia. 
These bearded figures all wear garments that fall in V-shaped folds on the chest. The 
beard is terminated by a line that goes across the cheek to the lower lip. There is no 
moustache. At Salamis, Olympia and Vetulonia the “ siren ring attachments 
alternated with grips in the shape of snake-necked lions and eagles. The squarish 
lions with wide-open jaws and the screeching eagle with topknot can again be 
paralleled with sculpture from Sakgagozu which in all likelihood was carved at 
the order of king Muttallu of Kummuhu between 720 and 708 b.c.^^ 

There is some inscriptional evidence, too, that Kummuhu (Commagene) on the 
southern flanks of the Taurus between Euphrates and Orontes produced copper 
basins. In the years 746-744 b.c., king KuStaSpi of Kummuhu sent 1535 copper kiri 
or large basins as a tribute to Urartu.The Akkadian equivalent, kiurUy is men¬ 
tioned in Sargon’s account of the sack of Musasir, on the Assyro-Urartian border, in 
714 B.c.^^ Other vessels are mentioned in that account as manufactured in Tabal 
on the northern flanks of the Taurus.Tabal or Tubal apparently sent copper 
basins to be sold on the market at Tyre around 600 b.c.^® It seems likely, however, 
that the more elaborately decorated vessels discussed here were manufactured upon 
order by craftsmen in the employ of royal courts, to be presented in exchange for 
certain favours to kings and other prominent persons, who might in turn use them to 
honour their gods (as at Toprakkale, Samos, Delphi and Olympia) or their dead (as 
at Ali§ar, Gordion, Salamis, Praeneste and Vetulonia). In this limited sense, such 
luxury goods, found in Italy, Greece, Cyprus, Phrygia and Urartu, are evidence of a 


Lchmann-Haupt, “ Materialien ...” (note i), 
06 , Fig. 58; Armenien . . . II/1 (note i), 262; B. B. 
Piotrovskii, Iskusstvo Urartu (Leningrad, 1962), 
Pis. XIV-XV. 

^ * B, B, Piotrovskii, in Sovetskaia Arkheologiia 6 

(1940)* 09-9*- 

Op. cit. (note 7), 272-273. 

P. Amandry, in Syria 35 (1958), 80-89. 

** Op. cit. (note 8), 65-67. 

^ ^ W. Orthmann, Untersuchungen zur Spdthethitischen 
fi'unst (Bonn, 1971), 164, with special reference to the 
relief-decorated supports of such basins. 

^•Op. cit. (note i), 48-49, Figs. 28-29; ^P- 
(note 3), Pis. XXVII a, b, XXVIII a, b. 


J. Garstang, in Annals of Archaeology and Anthro- 
pology I (1908), PI. XL, Fig. 2. 
i®Ibid., PI. XL, Fig. I. 

See, c.g., Herrmann, op. cit. (note 8), Pis. i-io. 
J. Garstang, op. cit. (note 18), PI. XLI, Fig. 2. 
B. Landsberger, SanCal (Ankara, 1948), 76-77. 
G. A. Mclikishvili, Urartskie Klinoobraznye 
Nadpisi (Moscow, i960), no. 155E, lines 55-56. 

F. Thureau-Dangin, Une relation de la huitihne 
campagne de Sargon (Paris, 1912), line 396. 

Ibid., lines 358, 361. 

Ezekiel 2T 13. 
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movement of goods originating in the Syro-Anatolian border lands. By the great 
number of such goods found in Greece, and by their gradual assimilation to Greek 
forms, one is even tempted to assume that some craftsmen specialized in this 
production moved to Greece after the fall of Commagene in 708 b.c. In time, local 
imitations were made in Greece and also in Urartu, as shown by the siren of purely 
Urartian type and by the snake-necked lion found at Karmir-blur.** Basins with 
ring attachments in the shape of bulls’ heads were especially popular in Urartu. 

Objects with Urartian inscriptions from Iranian collections may have been 
found at Urartian sites, a number of which are situated within the present Iranian 
borders.®^ Urartian objects found in the Caucasus, however, are more likely to 
have been obtained as gifts or as plunder. Toward the end of Urartu’s existence a 
movement of goods—or perhaps a movement of craftsmen specialized in making these 
goods—can be archaeologically documented by finds from the graves of Urartu’s 
northern neighbours and ultimate conquerors, the Scythians. Typically Urartian 
silver drooping-leaf capitals were among the furniture elements from the Melgunov 
barrow.®® An Urartian bed may have served as a litter for the Scythian chieftain 
buried there. Again, the movement of such luxury goods may be due to plunder or 
voluntary or enforced donation as well as to trade in the commercial sense. 

From Urartian shields we are well informed on the formulas used by the royal 
craftsmen in portraying lions and bulls. ®^ Bulging eyelids and upper lips, sharply 
drawn up corners of eyes and mouth lend the lions their fierce expression (Plate III e). 
The bristling mane is rendered by a flame pattern. Tulip-shaped muscles are 
engraved on the animals’ outer legs, wavy veins on the inner leg. The bull’s wavy 
tail emerges between two spiral locks (Plate III d). 

Identical patterns are visible on gold scabbards from Scythian chieftains’ burials 
in Kelermes and Melgunov barrows (Plate III Only there the lions’ and bulls’ 
limbs are combined with eagle, snake, fish and human elements into monsters dear 
to the Scythians. Either these swords and scabbards were expressly ordered in 
Urartu for Scythian recipients, or goldsmiths steeped in the royal Urartian tradition 
went to work for new, Scythian masters. 

Thus, the movement of luxury goods out of Urartu, and the influence it had on the 
taste of its neighbours, may also have led to a movement of craftsmen after the fall 
of Urartu in or around 609 b.c. 


Herrmann, op. cit. (note 8), PI. 11, shows a 
moustache above the beard, while the V-folds have 
been replaced by a lozenge pattern. 

See note lo. 

Piotrovskii, op. cit. (note lo), Fig. 37. 

P. Amandry, in Saul S. Weinberg, ed., The 
Aegean and the Near East (Locust Valley, 1956), 
.239-261 ; George M. A. Hanfmann, in Anatolian 
Studies 6 (1956), 205-213. 

Azarpay, bp. cit. (note 3), 7, 16, PI. i 


W. Kleiss in Archaeologische AUtteiiungen aus Iran 
N.F. 8 (1975), 51-70* csp. Fig. 22. 

B. V. Tekhov, in Sovetskaia arkheologiia (1961), 
no. 4, pp. 128-139. 

** E. M. Pridik, in Materialy po Arkheologii Rossii 13 

(1911), PI. I. 

** Piotrovskii, op. cit. (note 10), Pis. XXIV-XXV 
Ibid., Pis. XXXIII-XXXVI; Pridik, loc. cit. 
(note 33). 



